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Price-Fixing? 





Mortgages, Chicks 


GONZALES 

If the state government were 
moved away from Austin, or all 
the chemical plants were moved 
out of Harris County, or the mili- 
tary establishments were trans- 
ferred from San Antonio—those 
metropolitan centers would un- 
derstand the fright that grips 
little Gonzales. 

No industry is being moved 
away from here, but the chicken- 
raising business, on which an es- 
timated 40 percent of the area’s 
economy depends, is rapidly be- 
ing squeezed to death—and by 
dark forces that nobody seems to 


understand. 
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As this is being written, Attor- 
ney General Will Wilson's inves- 
tigators are down here holding a 
court of inquiry, in case there is 
some price-fixing or other illegal 
shenanigans involved. Wilson will 
find it is a pretty complex mess, 
in which everyone from Jimmy 
Hoffa to the chain store grocery 
owners are suspect. No one we 
talked with expects Wilson to 
come up with the answer, unless 
he knows how to make a profit 
from selling chickens at 11% cents 
a pound that cost 13 or 14 cents 
a pound to raise. 

Henry Majefski, executive -vice 
president of the Gonzales County 
Savings and Loan bank, said: “Un- 
less this clears up fast, it’s going 
to knock us dead. Twenty-two 
businesses in this town are de- 
pendent solely on the chicken 





business. Many others. depend on 
it indirectly. Then you take like 
over at Nixon, everybody there 
is in the chicken business. 

“Many an _ independent feed 
man and hatchery man is on the 
verge of going broke right now. 
Lots of the producers mortgaged 
to build more and larger chicken 
houses. I know about those mort- 
gages because I’ve got a lot of 
‘em.” He said 60 percent of the 
producers are “in hock.” 

The chain stores are suspected 
by many for fixing prices at be- 
low cost. It is rumored eight or 
nine buyers for the chain stores 
buy 90 percent of the chickens 
and that these eight or nine buy- 
ers agree on their prices before- 
hand. 

Lynn Pruett, who used to be 
one of the biggest chicken raisers 
in these parts—growing about 
800,000 a year—is now getting out 
altogether, although he is hang- 
ing on to his feed company. 

Pruett pointed out that buyers 
can force their prices because 
“this is a very perishable item. 
You can’t take more than four 
days from producer to house- 
wife.” He said the chain stores 
are “tough.” 

“There are no chickens in stor- 
age today,” said Pruett. “Texas 
only produces 50 percent of the 
chickens it consumes, We're actu- 
ally underproduced.” 

“Here’s what’s wrong in a nut- 
shell — out-of-state production,” 
said Majefski, meaning out-of- 
state competition. “We're living 
in changing times. Texas is larger 
than some countries that protect 
themselves with import-export 
laws. We need laws like that too. 
If we shut our borders to ‘foreign’ 
chickens we'd do wonderfully. We 
ought to at least put a tax on in- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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‘Neither Progress Nor Charm, But Full-Scale Poverty, Social Blight’ 


SAN ANTONIO 

In its industrial promotion 
booklet Profits and Fun Under 
the Sun, the Chamber of Com- 
merce boasts that the “‘magic”’ 
of San Antonio is attributable 
to “a romantic combination of 
modern progress and old world 
charm.” In at least a third of 
the city, however, there is 
neither progress nor charm, 
but rather full-scale poverty, 
property decay, and _ social 
blight. 








Bob Sherrill 


These conditions predomi- 
nate on the West Side, which 
seems to catch most of the un- 
employed migrant farm work- 
ers who drift into the city, 
most of the unemployed aliens 
fresh from Mexico, aside from 
being the natural habitat of 
thousands of unskilled and 
largely uneducated natives of 
the slum sidewalks. 

Henry Munoz Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Bishops’ Committee 
for the Spanish Speaking Migrant 





| Labor Project, took an Observer 


reporter on a tour of San An- 
tonio’s seedier sections this week. 
“They talk about depressed coun- 
tries overseas,” he said, “as if our 
people were all getting along 
okay. Let me show you.” 
Immediately west of the new 
expressway, which arches like the 
rigor mortis of progress through 
the city, one enters the shanty 
section. Urban renewal projects 
will in a few months take a 100- 
acre bite out of this area, but 
state representative Jake John- 
son told the Observer later: “If 
urban renewal wiped out 2,000 





Agreement Reached 


Austin 


AUSTIN 

A winter and springtime of 
massed _ student box - office 
stand-ins and picketing against 
the exclusion of Negroes from 
Austin movie houses has re- 
sulted in the integration of 
two of them. 

There are also indications that 
other theaters in Austin, San An- 
tonio, and Dallas may soon be 
opened to Negroes. 

The integration of two theaters 
across the street from the Univer- 
sity of Texas campus resulted 
from the militant demonstrations 
of Students who organized them- 
selves as “Students for Direct Ac- 
tion” and enlisted support from 
more than 200 U.T. faculty mem- 
bers, other Austin liberals on race, 
and students in other Texas and 
U.S. cities. 

At one point S.D.A. spawned 
sympathy demonstrations against 
theaters in a number of US. cities, 
including New York and San 
Francisco. Eleanor Roosevelt 
wrote admiringly of the Austin 
theater campaign. 

A spokesman for S.D.A., asked 
what that group will do next, 
responded, “other things.” He said 
two members of S.D.A. are now 
preparing for their participation 
as litigants in lawsuits against 
the University of Texas for main- 








Theaters 


taining segregated University-ap- 
proved living quarters. 

Last June, leaders of the Aus- 
tin Jewish community made plans 
to buy the 900 seats in the Var- 
sity Theater, the Interstate out- 
let on the University drag, for a 
special showing of 
When they were told they could 
not sell any of the tickets to Ne- 
groes, they cancelled the plan. 

In the same day's mail, mem- 
bers of the Austin Jewish com- 
munity received a letter from 
Varsity’s management urging 





ee 
them to attend “Exodus” and the 
letter of two rabbis and the pres- 
ident of the local B’Nai B'rith 
chapter suggesting that Jews 
should think twice before attend- 
ing. 

It is understood that the demon- 
Strations and pickets had hurt 
business at the two Drag theaters, 
especially the Trans-Texas chain’s 
art theater, the Texas. The “Exo- 
dus” episodes upset the theater 
managements further. 


“Exodus.” | 





Give In 


Interstate is a subsidiary of 
ABC-Paramount. The ABC radio- 
TV network is a part of the same 
corporate complex. Edward P. 
Morgan, commentator on ABC, 
was approached by leaders of 
S.D.A. and sympathetically pre- 
sented their case on his program. 

Early in the summer, Rabbi 
Charles Mintz of Austin consulted 
with an official of ABC-Para- 
mount in New York. Pressures 
had also been accumulating upon 
Leonard Goldenson, president of 
ABC-Par 4, pecially from 
his friends in the Jewish com- 
munity. The firm’s New York 
executives maintained that Inter- 
state of Texas had autonomy in 
the matter. Sometime during the 
mid-summer, a decision was made, 
in New York, the Dallas offices of 
Interstate, the Austin offices of 
Trans-Texas, or perhaps all three 
places, to come to terms with the 
students if they would stop dem- 
onstrating. 

On August 4, a meeting in Aus- 
tin was attended by Earl Podol- 
nick, president of Trans-Texas; 
John Q. Adams, representing In- 
terstate from Dallas; Houston 
Wade, who, with his now depart- 
ed fellow students Chandler Dav- 
idson and Sandra Cason, laid 
down the students’ strategy from 

(Continued on Page 3) 








acres of slum it would just 
beginning.” 

Vast as the slum is, Munoz 
lieves it is getting bigger 


In this area, said Father Wag 
ner, executive secretary of 
Bishops’ Committee for the Spa: 
ish Speaking, many of the peo 
are so poor they can't 
together bus fare for the trip 
pick up relief food from the 
welfare office. A nickle or dims 
them, he said, is as unobtainab! 
as $100. For lack of bus fare tl 
walk many blocks the 
Employment Commission's of 
But now the TEC plans to n 
its office even farther away 
the poor section. The Obse1 
asked the TEC office manag 
this wouldn’t make it 
the people who need 
He shrugged. “Austin 
so we're moving.” 


even 


to 


rougher 
help 


said 


igh the room into the kitch- 
\ contained no refriger- 
and only a portable-size two- 
gas In this home 

i the 77-year-old-grandmother, 
of less than a year, and 
parents, both of whom 
The baby was emaci- 
grandmother said she 
“me duele todo el 
y las piernes, todo’—mov- 
hands gently around her 


stove. 


ihe 


f was ill 


z asked her why she didn't 
he charity ward of the Rob- 
Green hospital. She said 
waiting in line three 

but nobody came to help 
had hope—‘“Algun 
> tenga dos dolares voy con 


3ut she 


Wagner said the over- 

conditions of Robert B. 
resulting poor serv- 
i complaint 
indigent Negroes and Lat- 
ricans. This is why many 
hoped that the new 
ontinued on Page 2) 
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First stop on Munoz’ tour 
not in the downtown slums 
several miles west of the exy 
way in what is a kind of shar 
town suburbia. Here 
living quarters, such as 
doll house, about six by eight 
in which four adults live 


are str 


“There are no uno 
homes here,” said Munoz 
out of the question. Everythir 
used.” In many yards there 
beds, not only because it wa 
enough to sleep outside b 
cause for some of the Latin 
icans the yard literally 
home. It is true, as the Char 
of Commerce says in Profits 
Fun Under the Sun, that 
lightful climate allows 
living year ‘round.” 


is 


sheltered 


fath 


A one-room shack 
family of 11—mother and 
and nine children. The one roor 
was roughly 25 by 30 feet, with 
out partitions. “You can see the 
get lots of ventilation here,’ 
Munoz, pointing to the four wir 
dows over which cardboard had 
been nailed to keep out the fil 
The kitchen was a 
bump on the side of the 
without windows. 


sheet-meta 
hous 


Rent for this 
month, plus utilities. This seer 
to be the average rent anyy 
in shantytown for one roor 
one-room and kitchen. For 
stance, at another stop, a 
and four children were foun 
ing in a one-room (and one 
house with kitchen and toil 
the back stoop. Every wall i: 
house had at least one hole 
Rent was $15 plus utilities 


place is $ 


Some Day, $2 

At another spot near th 
pressway, rent was $18 plus 
ties. This was for a house wit! 
a private toilet. One outdoor to 
served a hutch of six row-hou 
The front room held two dou! 
beds, leaving just space to eds 


Observer 
Notebook 


WHILE 


rike at 


smoking a Lucky 
Dale Baker’s Barbe- 
other day, we over- 
we really did, this ex- 

ge between two concerned 
Americans, obviously 
srsity of Texas fraternity 
involved in rush 


he 


e need more Indians this 

I tell you. We have far 
ny chiefs as it is.” 

B this guy’s great. He’s 

everything. He was cap- 

f the football team and 

resident of the student 


Wayne told me in no 
ain terms he’s gonna 
ball him because he’s too 


Gods, man! After last 
u know as well as I 
need some flashy daters 
One more chief won't 
at least illustrates Sen. 
iwater’s contention that 
rreek system is American 
I education’s greatest 
ark against subversion. 
* * 
EN. BILL PROXMIRE, the 
fighter from Wiscon- 
ells in his latest newslet- 
vhy he opposed the ap- 
ment of Houstonian Law- 
O'Connor to the Federal 
Commission. “I did 
he writes, “because 
was a vast legal and eco- 
case that had to be 
to show the literal sit- 
strike against the con- 
ver by the FPC ... To put 
as oilman O’Conner on the 
under these circumstances 
iid mean a grimmer future 
those gas bills of yours. 
nnor’s appointment rep- 
ents the first time in FPC 
ry that a man has been 


appointed from the gas-pro- 


icing industry.” On Prox- 
Continued on Page 4) 








‘That's the Way It Still Feels’ 
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SA’s Slums: Old Poverty, New Unemployed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
medical school branch would be 
built close in, to ease the present 
load at Robert B. Green and to 
help the indigent cases who can't 
afford a long bus ride into the 
suburbs. The old grandmother 
who must baby-sit could never go. 
She finds it hard to make it even 
the three blocks to Robert B. 
Green. 

The father of the family of nine 
children had come to Munoz three 
days earlier begging for work. 
“He broke down right there in 
the office,” said Munoz. “He wept. 
I'm new at this work and it got 
te me, I'll tell you.” It got to 
Mrs. Munoz too. She went out and 
bought a box of canned goods and 
took them to the man’s family. 
“They didn’t even heat it up,” 
she recalled. “They just ate it out 
of the cans. They were literally 
starving.” She said one baby was 
covered head to toe with boils be- 
cause of malnutrition; two others 
had severe cases of diarrhea. 

Father Wagner said boils and 
diarrhea from bad diet are “quite, 
quite common.” 

Dr. J. C. Ellington, public 
health director, views the West 
Side health problem with less 
alarm. “Sure those people have 
lots of diarrhea,” he said. “They're 
not rich and they're ignorant. It’s 
a health problem, but not as bad 
as some people think.” He said the 
venereal disease rate is low in 
that section, but he conceded that 
the tuberculosis rate is “higher, 
but I don’t know how much high- 
er.” The city-county tuberculosis 
control board says that there are 
more than 9,000 known TB cases 
in Bexar County, that at least 85 
percent of these are Latin Amer- 
ican (and probably most of them 
living in the slums), but only 10 
percent are reached and helped 
each year. 

Munoz, who .runs an employ- 
ment clearing house for the pre- 
dominantly Latin American neigh- 
borhood, was lucky enough to find 
work for the father of nine. It 
was construction work at $1 an 
hour. “That's not just ordinary 
construction work,” Munoz ex- 
plained. “It’s foundation labor, 
really hard work.” 

“This fellow wanted a job so 
bad he went out there and worked 
liked a wild horse,” Munoz said, 
“so his employer has promised to 
raise- his pay to $1.25 an hour 
next month.” 

The C of C industrial promotion 
booklet stresses low pay as a sell- 
ing point. Profit and Fun Under 
the Sun reads: “Less than 10 per- 
cent of San Antonio’s industry is 
unionized and work stoppages due 
to lebor unrest are virtually un- 
known. Figures provided by the 


* * 





U.S. Department of Labor Statis- 
tics prove that prevailing wage 
rates in San Antonio are consid- 
erably lower than in other. cities 
of comparable size. Specific in- 
formation on San Antonio wage 
rates will be furnished on re- 
quest.” 


Desperate for Job 

There are, it seems, thousands 
of people in San Antonio who 
would consider $1 an hour a real 
windfall. Some of these workers 
were found in Milam Square, bet- 
ter known as Plaza de Zacata, or 
plaza of grass. Here dozens of 
men leaned against the trees or 
lounged on the ground, waiting. 
It was a natural employment of- 
fice that just “grew up.” Employ- 
ers needing temporary help 
learned that the Plaza de Zacata 
was a favorite hangout for the 
jobless and they started going 
there to recruit. 

Munoz drove up to the curb and 
honked. Immediately a dozen men 
jumped up and ran to the car, 
trying to push their heads in the 
window. A furiously eager con- 
versation ensued, with Munoz 
translating after he drove away. 

“I told them you wanted 15 
men to dig a sewer,” he said. 
“They said that was mighty hard 
work and they would want $1.25 
an hour for it. I told them you 
would pay 60 cents—I guess you 
saw the dirty looks they gave you 
then—and they said okay. they 
would take the job for 75 cents 
an hour. Get that? In this heat, 
it’s at least 98 right now, they’d 
dig ditches for 75 cents an hour. 
Huh! You could get them for 50 
cents. They’re desperate for 
work.” 

Munoz, who hung around the 
park a lot when he was doing 
research for his sociology degree 
at St. Mary’s University, clearly 
felt a real affection for these idle 
men of the plaza. 

“Each side of the park is a dif- 
ferent employment agency, so to 
speak,” he explained. “There are 
groups that stick together, kind 
of fraternities of hunger. They 
are very interesting. They get 
into group discussions while they 
wait for work. 

“I remember hearing a debate 
over whether the car is superior 
to a horse, and an old man win- 
ning the argument by saying a 
horse will take you home with- 
out guidance when you're tanked 
up. 

“They'll discuss anything. Some- 
times several of them will each 
chip in a penny and get enough 
together to buy a newspaper, and 
then one of them will read it to 
the others. I heard one discussion 
of Russian music. Yea, no kidding. 


* * 





Had any of them heard any Rus- 
sian music? I doubt it seriously. 
But that didn’t stop them. 
“They bring their lunch, if they 
have anything to bring, and wait 
for the call. But if they don't get 
a job, they'll seldom eat their 
lunch. Oh, they'll eat it eventual- 
ly. Hell, you can’t keep it forever. 
But as long as they can, they'll 
save it for tomorrow. They con- 
sider it a big defeat just to come 
down to the park to eat lunch.” 


Service Rewarded 


Lack of unionism shows its ef- 
fect on every side. One 45-year- 
old woman who recently applied 
to Munoz’ employment service for 
help had just been fired—without 
any chance to appeal the dismis- 
sal—after working for a _ cigar 
company for 25 years. She came 
to Munoz because she said she 
had to earn $50 at once in order 
to send her son to the school for 
mentally retarded in Austin, and 
the cigar company refused to take 
her back. 

He said he had a standing or- 
der from a laundry for hired 
hands, “but it’s hard to get wom- 
en to take the work because they 
can earn only $15 to $20 for a 40- 
hour week, they tell me. That’s 50 
cents an hour and less, for some 
mighty tough work. No wonder 
employers with a heart like that 
don’t want a minimum wage law 
passed in this state.” 

Hard pressed as the Bishops’ 
Committee’s employment office is 
to find jobs at any season, it’s 
task becomes especially critical 
in the fall. By October 1 farm 
work will begin playing out and 
by that date Munoz expects 1,000 
migrant families to have returned 
to San Antonio. Only about eight 
percent of them will have jobs 
waiting. , 

Unemployment has officially 
risen more than 30 percent in San 
Antonio since 1950, but, says Fa- 
ther Wagner, these official statis- 
tics “do not count the unskilled 
and therefore ail but unemploy- 
able workers.” 

“Latin Americans in this brack- 
et lack education, lack language, 
lack. skills,” he said. “They can 
handle only the lowest menial 
jobs and there are far too many 
of these people for the jobs avail- 
able.” 

For this reason Father Wagner, 
Munoz, and most other Latin 
American spokesmen in San An- 
tonio deplore the continuation of 
the bracero and the commuter 
labor programs (which allow 
Mexican nationals to commute 
daily to jobs on this side of the 
border). 

“With unemployment ‘in Laredo 
at 15 percent, why bring in more 


* * 


‘Modern Progress and Old World Charm’ 








workers from Mexico?” asks 
Munoz. “It affects more than the 
border towns. San Antonio has 
a stake in it too, because a U.S. 
citizen put out of work on the 
border may move to San Antonio. 


More Destructive 

“Goldberg (labor secretary) 
keeps saying we can't stop the 
bracero program immediately, 
can't change things overnight. 
You gonna tell hungry people to 
be patient? You can’t put patience 
in a tortilla.” 

Father Wagner believes the vi- 
sero program is even potentially 
more destructive to American la- 
bor than is either the bracero or 
the commuter programs. 

Viseros are Mexican aliens who 
have entered the country on pass- 
ports issued solely on the author- 
ity of the Immigration Service. 
When U.S. employers ask for the 
admittance of groups of less than 
25 Mexicans, the labor depart- 
ment has no control over their 
use. It is all under the Immigra- 
tion Service. These viseros are 
free to stay in the country as long 
as they wish, so long as they reg- 
ister once a year, are free to 
travel anywhere and work at any- 
thing. The Immigration Service 
has never said how many viseros 
it has admitted. 

“They may have let in 50,000 or 
75,000," said Father Wagner. 
“Maybe more. It is a very danger- 
ous program. Jerry Holleman told 
me he had repeatedly asked for a 
count of these workers, but the 
immigration authorities refuse.” 

The effect of commuter labor 
in Laredo is striking, said Munoz, 
pointing out that the going wage 
for non-skilled workers there is 
$12 to $16 a week, “if they can 
get a job. Kids just coming out of 
high school, they got to take off. 
Not a chance if they stay home.” 
Laredo is Munoz’ hometown. His 
uncle, a skilled mechanic in the 
Ford agency there, earns $30 a 
week. 


Happy to Strike 

Munoz used to be an organizer 
for the International Typographi- 
cal Union, and back in 1947 the 
printers in the Laredo paper 
asked the ITU to come down and 
help them win a contract. The 
ITU sent Munoz home to do the 
job. 

“We asked for a contract,” he 
recalled, “and they just laughed 
at us. They locked us out and 
hired printers from Monterrey. 
Well, there we were. I told the 
ITU they better help those boys 
or labor couldn't show itself on 
the border for another genera- 
tion. The union came through 
with strike benefits. It picked the 
lowest ITU wage scale in the 
country, and then took a fraction 
of that as the strike benefit pay. 
It came to $42 a week per worker. 
And you know what?—that was 
more than twice what they had 
been earning for a 40-hour week!” 

Little by little Munoz was able 
to place the printers around the 
state and now, instead of the $20 
a week they were making in La- 
redo, they are earning $120 to 
$140. 

Many of the new Mexican aliens 
wind up in San Antonio slums 
where, says Father Wagner, they 
are satisfied and even happy for 
a time. “Like the Puerto Ricans 
in the slums of New York, they 
think a one-burner stove is pretty 
good. Better than wood. New 
York is mecca to them. San An- 
tonio is mecca to the Mexicans. 
They're so happy in our slums it 
takes them a generation to get 
started.” 

He said that slums are even 
growing up in the smaller towns, 
such as Hondo and Poteet and 
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Kenedy—where migrants prefer 
to settle in the off-season rather 
than in San Antonio. 


Tight Island 


But the West Side isn’t the only 
slum area. In the southeast part 
of the city is an area not even 
serviced by city water. Water is 
bought at 20 cents a barrel and 
used communally. 

And in the north is Kenwood, 
a locally famous island of blight. 
On one side of McCullough Ave- 
nue are $40,000 and $50,000 homes. 
On the other side is Kenwood, a 
bizarre tract cut up into lots with 


25-foot frontage. The common 
architecture is the “shotgun 
house”—one narrow room wide 


but long like a railroad car. Ken- 
wood was born back in the days 
when this area was outside the 
city limits. 

“Cops used to take the toughs 
and rowdies out to the city limits 
and dump them out and tell them 
to keep doing,” Munoz explained. 
“Some of them did. But some of 
them threw up ‘tin-can and card- 
board shacks and settled down. 
Now it’s valuable property, but 
they won't sell out.” 

Father Wagner, who used to 
work the Kenwood area, said 
“there used to be a pitiful amount 
of hunger out there. I guess it's 
still pretty bad” 

Munoz told of finding the body 
of a 30-year-old man hanging in 
an outhouse in Kenwood. He only 
earned $200 or $300 a year doing 
yard work and was the sole sup- 
port of his mother, but one day 
some boys teased him by asking 
if he filed an income tax return. 
He said no. They said the FBI 
would get him. He worried over 
this several weeks, then commit- 
ted suicide. 


“No, he’ wasn’t’ nuts," ‘said 
Munoz. “He was just scared. 
These people are isolated from 
society. They live scared. The 


community started by being cut 
off, by being kicked in the ass by 
society, and that’s the way it still 
feels.” 


Heart Attack 
Fatal to Dallas’ 
Lynn Landrum 


DALLAS 

Lynn Landrum, the controver- 
sial and free-wheeling columnist 
of the Dallas News, died of a 
heart attack last week at the age 
of 70. His editorial column, 
“Thinking Out Loud,” had been a 
regular feature of the News since 
1938. 

Landrum, a staunch conserva- 
tive who seasoned his writings 
with a homespun rural idiom, 
was born in Whitewright, Texas, 
in 1891. At the University of Texas 
he was editor of the Daily Texan, 
and he never failed in later years 
to joust young liberal editors, 
whom he often called “tax-eaters.” 

He came to Dallas from Ver- 
non, and served as an editorial 
writer—later chief editorial writ- 
er—of the old Dallas Evening 
Journal, then published by the 
News. He joined the News when 
the Evening Journal was sold. 














The News editorialized this 
week: “He has gone where he 
lived that he might go. With 


unswerving faith, he walked this 
earth in righteousness and good 
will, for he wanted this day to be 
one of victory, not of sorrow—a 
day of reunion with a heavenly 
host whose lives had always 
guided his... 

“That was Lynn Wiley Lan- 
drum, a friend of man, a man of 
God, a master of words to whom 
editorial leadership in the right 
direction was the highest of 
challenges.” 
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DALLAS, HOUSTON: 
A BIG CONTRAST 


AROUND TEXAS 

Geographically, the distance 
between Dallas and Houston is 
244 miles, but on the road to 
civil rights the two cities 
seemed to be much farther 
apart this week, as Dallas in- 
tegrated its schools peacefully 
and Houston pursued its prose- 
cution of 18 Freedom Riders, 
the jury trial ending with each 
Rider fined $100. The verdict 
will be appealed to the Texas 
Criminal Court of Appeals. 

Eighteen Negro children en- 
tered first grade at eight hitherto 
all-white elementary schools in 
Dallas, without a hitch—appar- 
ently without even a harsh word. 

Dick Morehead, reporter for the 
Dallas News, which pushed hard 
for peaceful integration, wrote: 
“Three Negro boys, early teen- 
agers, detoured their route to the 
nearby Negro school so_ they 
could walk through the spectators 
on the sidewalk at City Park 
School (which integrated). One 
brushed against a Mexican wom- 
an bringing her children to school. 
In other days and places, it might 
have caused a riot. In Dallas, it 
went almost unnoticed.” 

Few Negroes applying for 
transfer to integrated schools 
were refused. One exception was 
a boy who could not produce a 
birth certificate. 

What happened in Dallas is, 
practically speaking, more signifi- 
cant than any sidewalk survey, 
but Joe Belden, director of the 
Texas poll, the same day Dallas 
integrated its schools came out 
with what he called a “statewide 
survey” showing that “within the 
last 12 months there has been a 
marked increase in the percent- 
age of adults who accept some 
form of integration. The increase, 
from 54 percent last year at this 
time to 62 percent now, is the 
largest change that has been 
recorded by the Texas Poll during 
six years of measurements.” 

Belden said that whereas in 
1955 approximately 45 percent of 
Texas residents opposed integra- 
tion, today this has dropped to 30 
percent, with only 11 percent 
‘compared to 19 in 1955) saying 
they would like to keep the races 
separate even if it means dis- 
obeying the law. 

With the nation’s eyes on Dal- 








las, the integration of Galveston 
schools received little fanfare, 
but 35 Negro students were en- 
rolled in ‘three formerly all-white 
schools there. 

Houston, which last year ap- 
peared to be loosening up on its 
school integration, this year 
showed no signs of expanding 
the policy of integrating Negro 
students. 

Classes opened in Houston with 
11 Negroes integrated, but 10 of 
these were integrated last year. 
At this writing, Supt. John W. 
McFarland still had 24 other ap- 
plications for entry into inte- 
grated schools “under study.” 

Little Cuero, half-way between 
San Antonio and the coast, re- 
fused to budge on its segregated 
school policy. A six-year-old Ne- 
gro was turned away from the 
first grade in a white school. 
Supt. John Barnes said he 
couldn’t integrate the schools un- 
til such a move is approved by 
a local ballot, the requirement 
under state law. To do otherwise, 
he said, would cut the city off 
from state funds. 

As for the trial of the Freedom 
Riders in Houston, so far the only 
achievement on the side of the 
defense was to prove that the 
Union Station Coffee Shop, where 
the Riders were refused service 
and where they were arrested for 
unlawful assembly because they 
tried to get service, is partly 
owned by the Houston Belt and 
Terminal Railroad. Defense law- 
yers will use this to argue, in 
higher courts, that Interstate 
Commerce Commission rules 
should govern the coffee shop. 

An all-white, all-male jury 
agreed on the first ballot that the 
Freedom Riders, some of whom 
are from California, were guilty 
as charged. 

J. D. Burleson, who operates 
the coffee shop in the terminal, 
said some of his regular custom- 
ers turned away at the door 
when they saw Negroes sitting 
at the counter trying to be waited 
on. He said it was his policy to 
serve Negroes at a table in the 
kitchen. 

Under questioning from defense 
attorneys he admitted he served 
Negro soldiers with the whites 
when they came through with a 
meal ticket and that his regular 
customers didn’t mind that. 





Gonzales’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
coming~ birds. And give them a 
health check. Did you know sick 
birds from other states that can't 
even pass the U.S. health inspec- 
tion are brought into Texas and 
sold?” 

Some oyt-of-state growers make 
Texas producers look like ama- 
teurs. Ray Fechtel raises 10 to 
12 million chickens on his farms 
in Mississippi in one  batch-- 
which is about three times the 
chicken population in all South 
Texas. And he will raise four or 
five batches a year. 

The entire chicken population 
of South Texas is only four mil- 
lion birds. 

The Tysons of Springdale, Ar- 
kansas, raise eight to ten million, 
and Harold Snyder, another Ar- 
kansan, is just under that. 

Some Gonzales growers hint 
darkly that if these giant out-of- 
state growers wanted to combine 
forces to drive down the prices 
and ruin the small grower, they 
could do it. 

As for the Jimmy Hoffa rumor 
—a slim one, certainly—it goes 
like this: Hoffa, boss of the Team- 
sters union, wants to organize 
the chicken producers. He is now 
engaged in a softening-up cam- 
paign. Most meat market men 
are unionized, and Hoffa has told 





Chickens 


them, you can't pay more than 
this amount for the chickens. 
Later on he will come around to 
the producers and say, “You want 
off the hook? All right, join my 
union and I'll put prices back 
up.” 


Contracts Going 

Most chicken-raising in this 
area is done on a contract basis. 
The farmer who actually feeds 
and waters the chickens doesn’t 
own them. He is a contract grow- 
er for big feed companies and big 
hatcheries, who put the chickens 
on his farm, furnish the feed and 
medicine, and give the grower so 
much a pound. 

But now contracting is almost 
at a_ standstill. Only Checker- 
board among the big companies 
is contracting, and a sidewalk ru- 
mor is that they are losing be- 
tween $10,000 and $11,000 a week. 
Western Hatcheries, one of the 
biggest companies of its kind in 
the country, has already pulled 
out. 

Production 
cent in this, 


is down 40-50 per- 
the area's largest 
post-war industry, and if it im- 
proves or gets worse, it will be 
the doing of external forces. “We 
don't have any say in it,” said 
Majefski. “These people are de- 
fenseless, absolutely defenseless.” 





Picketing Ends, 
Austin Theaters 
Decide to Comply 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the first; Claude Allen of the 
English faculty, who informally 
represented the several hundred 
faculty members who had pub- 
licly endorsed the stand-ins; Rab- 
bi ‘Mintz, who is president of the 
Austin Commission on Human 
Relations; and two prominent 
Austin businessmen. 

One of the terms of the agree- 
ment they reached was that none 
of them would give out any state- 
ments to the press. 

At one point Podolnick called 
off the integration because a re- 
porter from the Austin daily 
called, inquiring about the agree- 
ment. It was, of course, inevitable 
that word would leak to reporters, 
since a large number of S.D.A. 
members had to be apprised of 
the agreement under which their 
leaders asked them to stop their 
demonstrations. The Observer 
heard of the forthcoming integra- 
tion early last month. 

Adams suggested a six-month 
trial period during which student 
identification would be required. 
Wade rejected the idea of requir- 
ing Negro students to show stu- 
dent identification as humiliating 
to them and no real solution. In 
the upshot, it was agreed that for 
60 days, upon identifying them- 
selves, Negro students could buy 
tickets at the Varsity and Texas 
for themselves and other Negroes 
who are not students and accom- 
pany them. rm 

At the end of the 60-day period, 
the student requirement is ex- 
pected to be dropped, in fact, ex- 
cept for its use by the manage- 
ment to bar any Negroes it does 
not wish to permit entry. The 
theater officials reserved the 
right to cancel the agreement if 
their businesses suffer. 

In return, Wade and Allen 
agreed the demonstrations will 
not continue in front of any Aus- 
tin theaters. The question of in- 
tegrating the downtown theaters 
was left for later in the fall, it 
being agreed, however, that such 
integration will be effected as 
soon as it can be done success- 
fully and without incident. 

Theater stand-ins, spinning off 
the Austin example, have also 
been taking place in Dallas, San 
Antonio, and Houston. Hints here 
indicate that Interstate and 
Trans-Texas may be ready for a 
series of strategic retreats in Dal- 
las, San Antonio, and possibly El 
Paso. 

In Dallas, the theater situation 
is considered a part of the larger 
concord worked out by that city's 
de facto rulers that the defense of 
segregation—whether in schools, 
restaurants, or theaters—is a los- 
ing and pointless fight from 
which sensible businessmen must 
disengage themselves. 

In confirming the integration 
of the Texas as of last Friday, 
Podolnick said other Austin the- 
aters will not be affected. “We 
recognize the problem in Univer- 
sity-area theaters, and this is our 
attempt to help solve it,” he said. 
“We are now putting it into ef- 
fect on a student basis to see if 
it’s workable. What happens in 
the future will depend on how 
this goes.” 

Charles Root, head of Inter- 
state in Austin, said the position 
of Interstate “has always been 
that we would integrate when 
the time was right, when the 
people were ready. We were not 
trying to block integration. It was 
a question of economics. We were 
ready when the people of the 
community were ready.” 

One of the students in S.D.A. 
summarized the agreement: 

“They integrate if we lay off. 
That's what it amounts to.” 

R.D. 





BROWN PROPOSES 
NEW LEGISLATION 


HOUSTON 
Hank Brown, state AFL-CIO 
president, proposed a Texas la 
bor-management relations act 
“under which a single set of 
siandards shall be applied equally 
to labor and management” in 
abor Day speech before 
2.000 in Houston. 


some 


“If Texas is to achieve the kind 
of industrial future we all hope} 
for,” Brown said, “it is time 
all Texans, including 
makers, to think long and 


for 


our law 


about the double standard of con-| ‘® 


duct demanded of ... labor and| 


management. 


“Deplorable conditions exist 
the Texas labor-management 
lationship,” he said, 
Texas law continues to apply one 
set of standards to labor—through 
application of 17 of the most re 
strictive, one-sided, unfair, and 
totally unwarranted labor stat 


“because 


utes of any state in the nation —|' 


e 


and another set of standards 
management. 

“Our per capita income ranks | 
82nd in the nation,” Brown said, 


“while Texas ranks sixth among! pra: 
the industrial states. A continued) p 


increase in the per capita income) 
through the organization of work-| 


* * 


hard | %4 


ers will ralne our standard of 
living and is essential to the con- 
tinued industrial growth of the 
state.” 

Brown also called for an end 

racial discrimination in unions. 
the Houston 
who a candidate 
lieutenant governor last year, 
some sharp digs at the new 
tax and said Texans were 
saddled" with the tax “because 
en though they knew it was a 
d tax, the faint-hearted refused 
fight and the weak-kneed died 


way.” 


n Yarborough, 
attorney was 
took 


sales 


Yarborough said there are 185,- 
00 Texans in 86 counties who 

receiving surplus food from 
government. The av- 
family income is $3,387 a 
“yet we have 12 counties 
the average family income 
half that amount.” 
Texas families, he said, 
ve in homes” that are dilapidated 


federal 
rage 
eal 
where 
s less than 


630,000 


y| shacks or that have no modern 

| plumbing facilities.” 
He charged that Texas “has 
plagued with politicians 


ticing the worn out American 
litical formula—they were the 
poor man's candidate but the rich 
friend.” 


* 


nans 
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Union Dues !ncrease 
Is Void -- No Appeal 


AUSTIN 

The two-cent per capita dues | 
increase which was to have given 
the Texas AFL-CIO an extra $50 
000 for President Hank Brown's 
campaign against the Texas right 
to-work law has been declared | 
null and void by Brown. 

The increase was approved b) 
a two-thirds standing vote of dele 
gates attending the state conven 
tion in Galveston. However, be-| 
fore the vote, Brown permitted} 
a standing majority 
his declaration that the constits 
tionally required 20 percent had 
asked for a roll 
Bryant of the railroad brother 
hoods announced he would file 
an appeal of this ruling, 
Brown said he would transmit it 
to national labor officials 


to overrule 


call vote. Bot 


and 


“By my own decision,” Browr 
said to the Observer, “since there 
was a question in my own mind 
I have declared the 
vote to be null and void. 

“The per capita dues continues 
at eight cents. We have set up 
special public relations and 
cational two-cents fund on a vol 
untary basis,” Brown We} 
have been pleasantly surprised 
and I believe before the year is 
over we'll have well two 
thirds of the organizations sup 
porting that fund.” 

In taking this step, rather than 
sending the appeal to national 
president George Meany, 
said, he was “more 


two-cents 


edu 


said 


over 


Brown | 
concerned 
with trying to redevelop some 
unity than getting a ruling 
who was right.” 

Apart from the disaffiliation of 
a telephone local in Harlingen 
Brown said he knows of no othe: 
locals which have withdrawn from 


on 
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| for 


organization since the 
convention. 

Plans are now going forward 
a poll tax drive and the 1962 
campaign, Brown said. 
One of the great issues will be 
taxation—those who went with 
corporations and those who 


ne state 


state 


political 


the 


stood with the people.” Small bus- 


nessmen have been appalled by 
e red tape and complexness of 
tax, he said. 

think the corporations’ next 
will be to simplify it by 
ist taxing everything,” Brown 
aid. “Liberal thinking might be- 
corporate profits tax 
established -turnabout 
be fair play for the legis- 
ature in 1963. That might be more 
intelligent than a repeal bit where 
$350,000,000 in income is_ in- 


the new 


Dig play 


eve a 
should be 


should 


Brown said he wanted to think 
and talk with others on 
of repeal of the 


further 
tne question 


Saies tax 
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then when I was 131, long 
bout 60 I invented mah Bar- 
B-@ sauce an pended a patent 
Washingtun where jt caused 
ich a delicious brawlin mess 
a Civil War cum about an 
still pendin be- 
a that mess in Washing- 
tun an then in 14 whenI... 


that 
the patent's 


auSsE 





rll tell yuh more bout this 
nex weak—til then call me at 
GR 717-8061 











The Old Bogeyman 
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LAND COMMISSIONER _ Jerry 
Sadler last week sallied forth with 
a highly interesting accusation: the 
Feds are at work again, trying to 
finesse good old Texas out of Padre 
Island. “Did we fight and win the 
tidelands only to hand them back 
piecemeal?” Jerry demanded. “Are 
we to cast aside every principle of 
states’ rights because of hasty en- 
thusiasm for a proposal that is strict- 
ly a one-sided bargain?” The Feds 
should mind their own business and 
pay attention to keeping the grass 
mowed along Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The state of Texas, Jerry said, should 
keep Padre Island and make some- 
thing out of it on its own. 


A curious proposition, indeed, when 
one considers that the state of Texas 
has retained only a miser’s interest 
in its present parks—to the point, in- 
deed, that one of the nation’s poten- 
tially most magnificent park systems 
had tottered perilously from one year 
to the next on the point of disrepair. 
The legislature, in fact, was so suspi- 
cious during the last session of parks 
in general that it almost abolished 
the park board and relegated its func- 
tions to that versatile and perspica- 
cious group, the state game and fish 
commission. 


The commissioner says he is afraid 
that the Feds would take the 200,000 
acres of submerged land around the 
island, mineral rights and all, there- 
by depriving Texas of several million 
dollars in mineral development. Yet 


a 


IN HOUSTON last week, right aft- 
er the sales tax had gone into effect, 
one fellow not only refused to pay it, 
he hit the waitress with a bottle of 
hot sauce, balked at eating the meal 
he had ordered, and stormed out of 
the restaurant. The gentleman's un- 
becoming conduct may very well sug- 
gest things to come. If plans are 
shrewdly laid, there is going to be 
more hot sauce in next year's elec- 
tions than anyone would ever have 
imagined. 

That great groundswell of public 
sentiment the Sales Tax Citizens told 
us about in the spring has almost 
overnight, for some curious reason, 
fizzled and sputtered and spun crazily 
into reverse. The groundswell was so 
great in those days, you may recall, 
there were members of the 57th leg- 
islature who calmly and at every op- 
portunity voted against pipeline tax- 
es, corporate income taxes, escheat 
bills, two-factor corporate franchise 
taxes, 1'.-factor corporate franchise 
taxes—-not to mention our temerari- 
ous bugaboo, personal income taxes. 
From the reports we get, however, 
things aren’t going so well out in the 
provinces. Folks sense somebody has 
done them in. Certain legislators who 
have been around too long anyway 
are getting a little shaken up. Even 
old Wardlow Lane, grandpaw of HB 
20, says he may ask for physical pro- 
tection. 

The most harried people in the land, 
our waitresses, notice that tipping 
has dipped rather sharply. Home 
builders say the price of houses is 
going to go up to between $200 and 
$300. Letters-to-the-editor columns 
are bristling; a fellow writes the 
Houston Chronicle: “State legislators 
who voted for the sales tax are fall- 
ing all over each other trying to ex- 
plain why they voted for it. A friend 
Suggested an essay contest, of not 
more than 500 words, by these ‘rep- 


both the House and Senate bills on 
Padre Island, as well as the Young- 
Kilgore legislation in Washington, 
reserved the mineral rights to either 
the state or its owners. Reviving the 
old tidelands issue in the name of 
states’ rights is as irrelevant as it 
could be destructive. 


The federal government, under Sec- 
retary of the Interior Seaton and a 
Republican administration, offered no 
less than $8 million to be spent in 
the first four years if Texas and Con- 
gress would authorize a national sea- 
shore area. Sen. Yarborough and the 
Interior’ Department people have said 
that from the start there would be a 
system of access roads, hospitality 
centers, beach facilities, camping and 
picnic areas, and all the other facili- 
ties which have been developed on a 
grand scale in other national parks. 
This is Commissioner Sadler’s ‘“‘one- 
sided bargain.” 


Blind to its own self-interest, im- 
poverished by the same sluggish and 
narrow-visioned conservatism that 
has made the state’s social services 
among the most dilapidated in the 
land, Texas may some day in the 
future awaken to the possibilities 
waiting to be tapped in the parks it 
now operates. But the chauvinism 
that raises the old bogeyman of fed- 
eral encroachment on the Padre is- 
sue is not only ludicrous, it threatens 
to rob the whole state of a splendid 
holiday area that it may be able to 
have practically for the asking. 


em 


resentatives of the people’ entitled ‘I 
Voted for the Sales Tax Because .. .’ 
Some have already come up with a 
few jimdandies.” An Austin restau- 
ranteur did a six-day test just before 
September 1 and found out he would 
have collected $13.08 in pennies and 
would owe the state $20.11, for a net 
loss, not counting labor, of $7.03 for 
six days. If you think the restaurant 
people are mad, the retailers are 
seething like a group of Paris sans- 
culottes. 


What is happening, of course, is 
that the people are beginning to un- 
derstand where Granddaddy Lane’s 
hardy innovation falls most heavily: 
on little people and little businesses. 
The small merchant who sells small 
items, like candy bars and soft drinks, 
can't collect the levy on sales under 
25 cents but has to pay the state on 
his total sales. The small business 
with less manpower and smaller prof- 
its has to give the state more time 
and more money. As our printer said 
this week on the tax on newsprint: 
“This tax hits the little plants. The 
big outfits can get their paper three 
times cheaper than we can.’ And 
that modest young enterprise, called 
the Texas Observer, which struggles 
for subscriptions and has never been 
noted for its earnings, has to hike its 
rate to $5.10, and add to the work of 
its two-man office staff while its 
more fortunate colleague, the Dallas 
News, continues nonchalantly to pile 
up its profits. 


And yet the most revealing devel- 
opment of all in the reverse ground- 
swell comes to us from Joe Belden, 
who now tells us 54 percent of the 
people disapprove, with only 39 per- 
cent approving and seven percent not 
knowing yet. Mr. Sealy’s aspiring 
polls have either vanished down the 
kitchen sink or been sauted in hot 
sauce. 
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Observer Notebook 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mire’s stand the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch commented: “The courage to 
fight a lonely battle, and to fight it 
harder because it may be a losing 
battle, was displayed by Sen. Prox- 
mire in his two-day attack on con- 
firmation of O'Connor. President 
Kennedy proposed the Texas oilman 
for the FPC, Speaker Rayburn wants 
him there and so does the oil and 
gas industry. Against such opposi- 
tion, Sen. Proxmire did not expect to 
win. (He) did hope to stave off fur- 
ther appointments of industry men 
to federal agencies which regulate 
their industries. If such appointments 
have somehow become traditional, 
the tradition totally opposes the pur- 
poses of regulatory law and the in- 
terest of consumers.” 

* * 

WE HAVE received a communi- 
cation from Martin Frost, a graduate 
of Paschal High School in Fort 
Worth and a sophomore journalism 
student at the University of Missouri, 
on the National Student Congress 
(NSA) held at Madison last month. 
After serving as a delegate, Frost 
concludes that “liberalism still reigns 
supreme among the nation’s youth” 
despite Time Magazine’s observation 
last February that “a conservative 
tide is sweeping U.S. colleges.” 


The student delegates, respresent- 
ing almost 400 colleges and univer- 
sities, passed resolutions against the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and for the re-opening of the 
East German border to provide free 
access to all students to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Another resolution 
condemned the Cuban invasion. 

The principal conservative opposi- 
tion, Frost writes, came from an or- 
ganization called the Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom, and a Madison 
daily kicked up a storm on the open- 
ing day of the congress by listing 
almost a dozen men who serve as 
both directors for the YAF and the 
John Birch Society. 

The most heated debate of the ses- 
sion was between Mike Harrington, 
a socialist, and Fulton Lewis III on 
the ominous film drama Operation 
Abolition. When the delegates went 
on record against the HUAC, 269- 
156, Lewis left the meeting and told 
reporters he intends to take a copy of 
the resolution and debate its merits 
on campuses all over the nation. 

Some delegates, Frost said, wore 
large gold buttons proclaiming: 
“Goldwater in 1864.” 

A MANUFACTURING friend of 
ours in Houston’ describes Jim 
Wright's speech on Latin America 
before the Houston Rotary Club this 
week as a “superlative statement” in 
which he “dealt realistically with the 
necessity of land reform and with the 
necessity of our not being friendly 
with the wrong leaders in these 
countries.” 


Citing the “past failures and dis- 
appointments” in U.S. foreign policy, 
the Fort Worth congressman said 
the “decisive battle of the cold war” 
will be fought in Latin America. 

“Let there be no mistake about it,” 
he said, ‘Latin America will not be 
denied. 

“Today it is a power vacuum—a 
churning cauldron of conflict, of 
keyed-up emotions and long-smoth- 
ered aspirations gasping for air. 

“But the status quo will give way. 
Its threadbare barricades are already 
in tatters. Change will come—and it 
is the shape and direction of that 
change which concerns each one of 
us deeply and intimately. 

“Lest there be any doubt of our 
personal stake in the future of the 
20 nations which make up Latin 
America, consider that they are not 
only closer to us but also more im- 
portant to us than any other area of 
the world... 

“The promise of land is commu- 
nism’s greatest weapon in Latin 
America. The ownership of land is 
its greatest fear. In Venezuela, 90 
percent of the land is owned by three 
percent of the people. In Cuba, 90 
percent of the people do not own an 


inch of land or a penny’s worth of 
equity in any real property. Through- 
out Latin America, more than one- 
half of the tillable acreage is owned 
by 1.5 per cent of the people. . 


“Our involvement in the abortive 
attempt last spring was the worst 
blunder we have made in recent 
times... 


“Simply shoring up the shaky re- 
gimes of existing governments in 
times of local strife is not enough. 

“The United States too often has 
been identified in Latin minds with 
unpopular and undemocratic regimes 
which have often dispensed our lar- 
gesse as though it were their own 
patronage and sometimes used our 
military assistance for their own in- 
ternal purposes in the manner of 
police states. 

“There needs to be a new outlook, 
a new understanding, and a new ap- 
proach.” 

* * 

HARRIS COUNTY Chief Proba- 
tion Officer Paul Irick has urged 
James Turman, head of the Texas 
Youth Council, to concentrate in one 
metropolitan area all four juvenile 
probation officers authorized by. the 
special session of the 57th legislature. 
“If you let them all work one area, 
people can see what a parole super- 
vision program can really mean,” said 
Irick. “If you scatter them out, the 
lesson won't be as striking. Houston 
would probably rate one of the new 
parole officers, but I have told Tur- 
man we will gladly dispense with the 
addition if he will concentrate all 
four in one spot.” 


Houston, the sprawlingest metro- 
politan area in Texas, is covered by 
only three county-paid juvenile pa- 
role officers—one of whom handles 
375 cases, including those he checks 
on periodically in Gatesville—and yet 
even with that skeleton staff, the 
Harris County juvenile probation de- 
partment has been able to cut the 
number of returnees to prison from 
42 percent (as of January 1954, when 
Irick came to Houston) to the pres- 
ent 24 percent. Irick claims that with 
a strong parole staff they could cut 
the number of returnees to 14 or 15 
percent, which would be one of the 
best in the nation. 

HOUSTON public school teachers 
are receiving invitations to another 
“citizenship’’ course—apparently the 
same one that was endorsed by the 
school board last spring but under 
a new name. The latest program is 
being conducted by Jim Dobbs and 
Associates of Austin. Last spring 
they were known as the George Rob- 
erts Citizenship Courses, and they 
were run by Professor Roberts and 
his top associate, Jim Dobbs. Profes- 
sor Dobbs this time has the endorse- 
ment of Professor Bob Eckels, an 
acutely vociferous member of the 
school board. 


Several Houston teachers had pro- 
tested having to attend the compul- 
sory lectures on comparative eco- 
nomic systems conducted by Profes- 
sor Roberts. Their main complaint 
was that Professor Roberts was in 
truth not a professor at all, and that 
he derived his income from a num- 
ber of large companies who had hired 
him when they thought their junior 
executives needed their politics 
straightened out—or, more correctly, 
melted down and twisted in rightish 
curlicues. The Houston Press looked 
into Professor Roberts’ background 
and found the academic part of it to 
be somewhat hazy. The Professor has 
reportedly left Houston, and the 
younger savant is now in charge. 


An assistant purchasing agent of 
a large pipeline company in Houston, 
one Roland Sledge, has also endorsed 
the citizenship programs of both Pro- 
fessors Roberts and Dobbs. When re- 
porters and photographers from the 
Press came to interview Professor 
Roberts at his room in the Rice Hotel 
last spring, Professor Sledge re- 
mained in the wings. More specifical- 
ly, he hid in Professor Roberts’ W.C. 

W.M. 


Martin Chuzzlewit and Saintly Semblances 





Do Not Be Vindictive Against Legislators 


AUSTIN 

During his statewide apology for 
permitting the general sales tax to 
become law, Governor Price Daniel 
said some curious things. 

The state must now turn its atten- 
tion to economy to “reduce the pres- 
sure for increasing the rate of this 
sales tax,” he said. 

The people are to blame for its 
passage—‘“‘inaction of the people was 
reflected in the action of the legis- 
lature’’—but now that it is law, at 
last they “will see its inequities and 
understand my opposition to it for 
sO many years.” 

Still, the state did need the money, 
and the tax is not as bad as most 
state sales taxes, so please, voters, 
asked the governer, do not be vindic- 
tive agdinst legislators who were 
once committed against voting for a 
sales tax, but who did so “as a last 
resort.”’ 


You MAY RECALL, from 
Charles Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit, 
the arch-hypocrite, Seth Pecksniff. 
“and his trading in saintly sem- 
blances for the very worst realities.” 
Governor Daniel, in his present ex- 
tremity, brings Pecksniff creeping to 
unctuous life again. 

The very worst reality is the gov- 
ernor’s failure to veto a tax he was 
pledged to oppose and believes to be 


—if he believes what he says—an 
outrage against the people. 

Saintly semblance number one is 
his pretense that nothing else would 
have been passed. This camouflages 
his first loyalty to his own political 
main chance in failing to inform the 
people that their only long-run alter- 
native to being bled in gushing copper 
torrents of pennies was the enact- 
ment of a progressive state personal 
income tax on the federal model. 

Saintly semblance number two: his 
new pretense that the only alterna- 
tive to a higher general sales tax now 
is economy. He knows perfectly well 
that when one is responsible for gov- 
erning, a genuine, unavoidable need 
takes precedence over “economy.” 
With this very fact he has himself 
justified large budgets abhorrent to 
reactionaries who are opposed to the 
government doing anything except 
keeping the people orderly. 

Saintly semblance number three is 
the governor’s pretense that he is be- 
stowing upon the people the benefits 
of his statesmanship in deciding now 
to espouse economy. If he cannot, 
having abandoned them by permit- 
ting the sales tax to become law, now 
muster enough courage to tell them 
to fight for a tax based on ability to 
pay in exchange for the sales tax 
based on inability, let him at least 
spare us the nauseous spectacle of his 











TO THE 


From the Pine Bluff Commercial: 

It’s our pleasure to report that the 
Dallas Morning News has come to 
the defense of an eminent American 
who was most foully besmirched (or 
Birched) in the federal House of _ 
resentatives. 

The News is the very dunet of 
Southwest conservatism (viewers- 
with-alarm-division) so it is news 
that the News has gone the bond of 
the victim of a smircher. 

The newspaper’s defense is yet 
more noteworthy because the smirch- 
er involved was Congressman Bruce 
Alger, a Lone Star Republican and 
‘one public man of whom the News 
seems to approve. Mr. Alger proposed 
that foreign aid be denied to nations 
which failed to guarantee freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press. Since such a 
restriction would very sharply have 
curtailed the Western alliance, and 
would have left a number of strong- 
men (such as Chiang Kai-shek) in 
the market for a Big Brother, a num- 
ber of people opposed the idea. 

One of these was Congressman 
Walter Judd of Minnesota, a famous 
Republican orator whose dislike for 
totalitarianism is exceeded only by 
his fondness for Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mr. Alger took a dim view of Mr. 
Judd’s dim view, and declared that 


DEFENSE 


Mr. Judd was aiding the communist 
cause. 

The News thereupon slapped Mr. 
Alger gently across the wrist and 
lauded Mr. Judd for his service as 
a medical missionary and long-time 
anti-communist. (‘Neither his patri- 
otism nor his steadfast opposition to 
communism can be seriously ques- 
tioned.’’) 

The News did not go on to add 
that there are a lot of other people 
whose loyalty isn’t open to question, 
either, who have been tarred by the 
same brush. There are, of course, 
limits to what a man can publicly 
espouse and still be presumed by the 
News to love his country. Mr. Judd 
fits within those limits. 

The important point in this squab- 
ble is perhaps that smirchers eventu- 
ally destroy themselves. They run 
through the nice safe targets, like 
State Department flunkies and school 
marms, and wind up working on 
friends and allies. At about this point, 
said friends and allies blow the whis- 
tle, if only in self-defense. 

Robert Welch became a laughing- 
stock when the word got out that he 
had called Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
John Foster Dulles communists. Mr. 
Alger has not gone to that ridiculous 
extreme, but he has gone too far for 
the Dallas Morning News. 
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refreshment in his own revised hypoc- 
risy. 

Oh “man of oil,” Pecksniff again 
save only his caddish rascality—-for 
Dickens to describe you! 


Tue GOVERNOR'S appeal 
to the Christian charity of the voters, 
however, cannot be gainsaid. 

He asks that they nurture in their 
bruised hearts love and forgiveness 
for those politicians who, after sol- 
emnly promising, in exchange for 
election, never to vote for a general 
sales tax, received election and voted 
for a general sales tax. 

This is a salutary thought, and a 
natural one, coming from a politician 
with brotherly fellow-feeling for his 
professional colleagues in difficulty. 

It was also sagacious of the gov- 
ernor. He at once appears before the 
people as a benign advocate of Chris- 
tian forebearance, and _ incidentally 
would benefit from the practice him- 
self, since he, especially, committed 
the perfidy he begs them forgive. 

He understands, after all, that a 
leader must mislead the people to a 
certain extent. 

The slogans, yea, the promises he 
must give them, to keep them con- 
tent, and obtain from them their 
votes truly in their own interest, are 
understood, by the realistic and the 
wise, as words that contain within 
themselves encompassing amplitudes 
of meaning and application. 

While turning toward the public, 
each election time, a demeanor ar- 
ranged into steadfast, and even more 
advantageously Baptist purity, poli- 
ticians must, he knows, facilitate the 
functions of government with a plas- 
tic adaptability to the forces of cir- 
cumstances and.the times. 

He further understands, does Gov- 
ernor Pecksniff, that while the peo- 
ple generally believe they have a 


* * 


It seems like only yesterday 

“I have never turned my back on 
a fight for the people of Texas in 
the past, and I shall not do so now,” 
said Price Daniel on Jan. 4, 1960, as 
he asked a statewide radio audience 
for a third term as governor of 
Texas. 

“A sales tax in Texas would be 
like a Trojan horse. When you open 
up that Torjan horse, you find—not 
the friends of public education, or the 
sincere advocates of a general sales 
tax—but the lobbyists for the gas 
pipeline companies and other special 
interests who seek to relieve them- 
selves of equitable taxation by sad- 
dling it on the people,”’ said P. Dan- 
iel on April 25, 1960, as he pushed 
his re-election campaign in a state- 
wide television address. 

“The time has come when we must 
face the fact that a broader based 
growth tax is necessary to meet the 
present and future needs of Texas. 
And the burden is now upon those 
of us who oppose these two measure 
(sales and income taxes) to center 
affirmatively on  an_ alternative 
growth tax which will likewise meet 
our present and future needs,’’ said 
P. Daniel on Jan. 18, 1961, in a 
speech to a joint session of the Texas 
legislature. 

“IT am convinced that a sales tax 


or income tax hasn't a chance,” said 
P. Daniel on Feb. 20, 1961, as he 
withdrew his payroll-earnings tax 


from legislative consideration. 

“I can assure everyone involved in 
this tax issue that I am not going to 
stand idly by and let 90 percent of 
the new tax load be put on already 
overloaded family budgets. I regret 
that the House on San Jacinto day, 
the most honored day in Texas his- 
tory, has passed a bill that sets a 
broad policy of taxing retail pur- 
chases as low as 25 cents,” said P. 
Daniel on April 21, 1961, when the 
Texas House made history by be- 
coming the first legislative chamber 
to approve a sales tax. 
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Diana Hobby’s Reviews: ‘Clean Washed by Thought’ 





Title Is ‘Books’ and It Goes with Her Style 


HOUSTON 

In Dallas, there are Lon Tinkle 
and A. C. Greene, but after one 
drops below the 32nd latitude, 
there is no other book page edi- 
tor in Texas but Diana Poteat 
Hobby. 

True, some other harried news- 
men do their regular jobs and 
then, on the side, throw together 
book pages, but the results of 
that fling simply cannot be fairly 
compared to the handiwork of 
young Mrs. Hobby, who has the 
leisure and uses it properly in 
assemblying a Sunday book page 
(or rather, two pages) for the 
Houston Post, of which her hus- 
band, W. P. Hobby Jr., is now 
managing éditor and which he 
undoubtedly will some day be 
running altogether. 

Of book page editing Mrs. Hob- 
by—native of North Carolina, 
graduate of Radcliffe and George- 
town University (MA), mother of 
two— speaks with longsuffering 
objectivity. 

Two of her primary problems, 
she says, are enlisting qualified 
book reviewers and goading pub- 
lishers to (1) send the books that 
deserve reviewing and (2) send 
them in time to be read and re- 
viewed by the normal publication 
date. 

The source of her reviewers is 
“usually under the last stone I 
kicked,” she said, but with enough 
of a laugh to indicate she doesn’t 
really think they are scorpions. 

“On non-fiction,” she said, “I 
try to get experts, or at least peo- 
ple highly qualified in the field 
written about. Mostly I use Hous- 
tonians. But sometimes I go pret- 
ty far afield. A friend of mine, an 
expert on Napoleon, travels all 
over the world, but anytime I get 
a book on Napoleon I send it to 
her to review.” 

She says that college professors 
do not make especially good book 
reviewers because usually they 
have a long preamble and a long 
conclusion, with very little in the 
middle. “I certainly don’t feel any 
qualms about editing them,” she 
added. 

S FOR FICTION reviewing, 

much of this is done by wom- 
én, because most of the men re- 
viewers in her stable back away 
from fiction, and, as a sampling, 
she thinks this may suggest one 
cause for the poor fiction market 
at present. 

“Very few people here read fic- 
tion,” she said, “and of those who 
do, I have the impression they 
are mostly women. Very rarely— 
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except for mysteries—will a man 
(reviewer) say he wants to tackle 
fiction. It’s interesting that this 
is where women also have some 
of their best chances as artists. 
There are very few well-known 
women composers or women 
painters. But women do rather 
well as fiction writers.” 

And when fiction does get a 
good play in this country, it usu- 
ally is fiction from an _ alien 
source. “People like Durrell have 
had a greater vogue in this coun- 
try than any American. Pasternak 
was a case to himself; you haven't 
seen that much carrying on over 
an American author since Faulk- 
ner.” 

Publishers frequently fail to 
send important books to be re- 
viewed, she said, mentioning off 
hand Lederer’s A Nation of Sheep. 
“I've yet to see the review copy of 
that. However, they have been 
by-passing me less and less since 
I've been writing furiously in 
protest.” 

Delay in sending the books is 
just about as irritating. “Most 
publishers don’t get the book in 
the mail until two weeks before 
it is put on the market. It takes 
two weeks for the U.S. mail to 
get a book down here from New 
York. Our reviewers are all vol- 
unteers—there are no paid review- 
ers outside New York, Chicago, 
and maybe San Francisco—and 
we can't push them. So on the 
average our reviews are about two 
weeks late, and four weeks is not 
unusual. This is a generic prob- 
lem, not just mine.” 


ND SHE SAYS that, although 
she would especially like to 
review books by Texans on time, 
the University of Texas Press “is 
as bad as any” about sending 
their books late. 

Sending books late apparently 
is, if not a conscious lewd ges- 
ture toward the provinces, at least 
typical of New York's indifference 
to the provincial market. 

“Publishers tell me quite frank- 
ly they don’t advertise anywhere 
but in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, or San _ Francisco,” Mrs. 
Hobby said, and the fact that the 
Houston Post has Texas’ largest 
newspaper readership makes no 


difference to the Eastern pub- 
lishers. 
Consequently, the Post's two 


tabloid book pages are almost 
completely devoid of publishing 
house ads. “If the Post threw out 
the book pages tomorrow, I 
wouldn't blame them,” she said. 
“But they won't. In fact, if I 
asked for more than two pages, 
as a temporary need, I would 
probably get it. They're generous. 
But I can’t think of any market- 
able item in America that gets as 
much free publicity as books, or 
any industry that spends as little 
in the hinterlands as the book 
industry.” 

This niggardliness, coupled with 
the fact that “we don’t have the 
world’s best bookstores or the 
world’s best book pages in Texas,” 
makes it only natural “that we 
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have to use volunteer reviewers 
on cramped pages.” 

ND ONE OF the reasons Texas 

has neither outstanding book 
stores nor outstanding book pages 
is, Mrs. Hobby implies, that both 
are intimidated by the spiritually 
deformed but highly vocal reader. 
She gave an example. 

“Have you read Larry McMur- 
try’s Horseman, Pass By’? Oh, you 
should. It’s one of the best Texas 
books written recently, though 


that’s not saying a great deal. 
Lon Tinkle stood on his head and 
whistled Dixie about it. 


* 


* 





Diana Poteat Hobby 


... South of Latitude 32 


“Well, a woman who belonged 
to a book club and who had been 
assigned to read it, called me the 
other day and asked if I knew 
where Mr. McMurtry is now, and 
I said I understood he was teach- 
ing at TCU. ‘I'm glad to know 
that,’ she said, ‘because I'll warn 
those whose children are attend- 
ing TCU what to look out for. I 
have been married 30 years, and 
my husband was as shocked as 
I by this book. We have run a 
few cattle in our day, and I know 
that men tip their hats to a wom- 
an and don’t use that kind of 
language to a lady.’ 

“And the discouraging thing is, 
this woman wasn't uneducated. 
Far from it. She had degrees 
from Goucher and Columbia. 
Horseman, Pass By is not a shock- 
ing book, not by modern stand- 
ards. It isn't tied together with a 
string of four-letter words.” 

Mrs. Hobby seldom does more 
than write her column, leaving 
the other reviews to enlistees, a 
system she follows not out of 
sloth but because “it is a tempta- 
tion to grab off the best books 
for oneself.” 

She prefers to review books 
she enjoys rather than knock 
books she finds offensive, al- 
though when it comes to that, she 
is a master of critical karate. In 
fact, she feels that some book 
editors go out of their way to 
find books that can be cut to 
pieces, the New Yorker magazine 
being among these sinners. 

While the results are some- 
times brutal, they are also some- 
times hilarious, as when a friend 
of hers, who regularly turns out 
potboilers that he makes no pre- 
tence of being other than pot- 
boilers, was singled out by the 
New Yorker for a devastating 
three-page critical attack. 

“My friend was delirious with 
joy,” she said. “Imagine, the great 
New Yorker giving three pages 
to li'l ol’ him. Needless to say, 
the New Yorker left not a shred 
of type on his pages—but he 
couldn't have been happier!” 

RS. HOBBY HERSELF oper- 

ated, without anesthesia, on 
a Texas potboiler recently. The 
operation was justified. Of The 
Sons and the Daughters, an over- 
poweringly dull novel by Patricia 
Gallagher of San Antonio, Mrs. 
Hobby wrote: 
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“Out on the highway is a truck 
stop called Mabel’s Diner, and 
over this neon-lit establishment 
lives Jill Turner, poor but virtu- 
ous, with her mother Mabel, not 
so virtuous but salt-of-the-earth 
honest. In a crate shack in shan- 
tytown lives Bimbo Brown, phil- 
osopher, chief patron of Shady 
Bend’s library; and in the filthy 
Mexican quarter lives Father 
Ryan. In between these commun- 
ity boundaries walk a good doc- 
tor, an evil lawyer, a Tulkinghorn 
character named Roscoe Gimble 
who dresses in black and runs the 
drug store and the Sweet Dreams 


Funeral Parlor, and his perse- 
cuted assistant, Daisy, a fallen 
woman... . 


“Jill is young, pure, and mildly 
rebellious. Tommy Evans is a no- 
good with a generous streak. Ce- 
leste Worth is a nymphomaniac 
with no outside interests, and 
Harry Morgan, who inherits his 
father’s limp excuse for a news- 
paper, is a real good guy. 

“It is possible to make a novel 
out of this shopworn merchandise, 
but that would require an ear for 
dialogue, an eye for detail, a nose 
for atmosphere, a taste for irony, 
and a touch of mastery. This book 
lacks them all.” 


Mrs. Hobby’s father, Laurance 
Stallings (co-author of What 
Price Glory with Maxwell Ander- 
son and now a script-writer in 
Hollywood) was once book editor 
of the old New York World. Her 
sister was once assistant book 
editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


But in the four years Mrs. 
Hobby has run her book pages, 
she has given less evidence of 
trying to perpetuate an artistic 
family tradition than of wanting 
to exert her own kind of pressure 
for an atmosphere in which Texas 
book critics can have complete 
freedom of interpretation. 


ALLAS HAS BEEN having a 
hissy about Henry Miller's 
Tropic of Cancer, succeeding in 
chasing it out of the book stalls 
and trying to chase it out of cir- 
culation. In self-righteousness 
Houston will not give an inch to 
Dallas, yet with complete indif- 
ference to local pressures Mrs. 
Hobby met the return of Miller's 





previously banned book of the 
1930's with a column which read, 
in part: 

“Americans may wonder if this 
novel, written as a journal by a 
penniless American bumming 
about Paris during the depression, 
differs from all the other novels 
of destitute slumming which they 
have read, in settings like Chi- 
cago or Dublin or Trieste or Buda- 
pest or Piccadilly. Is it worth 
while to step around the garbage, 
to dodge the drunks and street- 
walkers, to have your pocket 
picked and your shoes fouled in 
a dirty alley, for Henry Miller's 
company ? 

“Yes, because your companion 
is unique. 

“I have no money, no re- 
sources, no hopes. I am the hap- 
piest man alive.’ ... 

“What will you do with Miller, 
jobless or temporarily employed? 
You will walk, and sponge off 
misery’s strange bedfellows, make 
love, make talk, make merry and 
make fun. Pick up a concert tick- 
et in a washroom and watch the 
well-dressed audience asleep; pick 
up a job with a Hindu miser, one 
with a Russian trucker, settle 
down as a proofreader on a Paris 
newspaper. Whoever you meet, 
whatever you do, it will be tre- 
mendously funny before the night 
is out, not through malice or su- 
periority, but from humor, wit, 
health and irony. 


“The much-touted sexual docu- 
mentation is there, all right, but 
it is only a part of a vivid world 
which Miller seeks to contrast 
with ‘the world of bric-a-brac, of 
trap doors, of arms and busts and 
waxed floors, of candelabra and 
men in armour, of statues with- 
out eyes and love letters lying in 
glass cases.’” 

The title of Mrs. Hobby's col- 
umn is simply “Books.” It goes 
with her style. Most newspaper- 
men who have fought the English 
language at least to a draw tend 
to employ style as a sweaty wait- 
ress uses cologne, splashing it on 
with both hands. Mrs. Hobby does 
not. Her prose is what Heywood 
Broun would call “sudden”—right 
there before you, without rococo 
embellishments, clean-washed by 
thought. BS. 





An Editor’s Preface 


Keith Botsford of San Lorenzo, 
Puerto Rico, editor of the inter- 
nationally-circulated journal KO- 
LOKOL (printed by our friends 
at Futura Press in Austin) wrote 
in an editor’s note to his recent 
issue: 

SAN LORENZO 

“Naturally KOLOKOL and its 


editor have been accused of being 
anti-American. Naturally enough, 
I resent this. If only because of 
the people that lumps me with: 
the know-nothings and the over- 
of 


simplifiers this world, the 





weary and wise intellectuals of 
Europe with their jaded japes, 
the smart-aleck young Africans 
and Asians and Latin Americans 
with their wonderful new panacea 
for their own ignorance and im- 
mobility, the demon-America that 
has them in their grip. Really, this 
sort of thing is intolerable. An 
American can't expect to be loved, 
and shouldn't, because he repre- 
sents a world power at the peak 
of its age, in full flower cultural- 
ly, politically and socially, and 
such powers may be respected but 
are hardly loved, neither by those 





who aspire to power or by those 
who have lost it. 

“Still, it is not asking too much 
that some elementary sense of 
reality enter these endless discus- 
sions of America’s nefarious role 
in the affairs of the world. If only 
these people weren't so ignorant, 
or if we weren't so foolish as to 
let them get away with it! There 
is nothing more sickening than 
to have to overhear the average 
anti-American intellectual’s mish- 
mash of distortion, fear, jealousy 
and sick cant on the score of the 
United States; and there is no 
worse example of this kind of 
person than the American anti- 
American with his built-in sense 
of guilt and his obvious inability 
to handle his own position in the 
world. 

“This doesn’t mean that an 
American should tolerate the ills 
of his society. merely to keep his 
sheepskin of citizenship pure and 
undefiled. If the United States 
is still a free country it is because 
its being free has enjoined on 
some the responsibility.to use that 
freedom to speak out. Every great 
society develops abuses; the 
greater the society the more enor- 
mous the abuses, because great- 
ness is unwilling to be so petty as 
to limit those who conceive and 
execute that greatness. The cor- 
rective to those abuses lies in free 
speech.” 


vr vrme VvaeFaea & 


THEY WILLED TO STAY AND DIE 





Unique Achievement of Yelvington’s Texans 


SAN ANTONIO 

Early in 1942, every honky-tonk 
jukebox in the country contained 
a record which, for five cents, 
would admonish its boozy audi- 
ence to “Reeeee-mem-ber Pearl 
Harbor, as we go to meet the foe! 
Let’s remember. Pearl Harbor, as 
we did the Al-ah-mo!” 

Pearl Harbor was, for the dura- 
tion, remembered, but not like 
the Alamo. The contrast between 
the effects of these two military 
catastrophes on the public mind 
shows as well as anything can 
that heroism is always dependent 
on choice. 

The victims of Pearl Harbor 
had no choice but to die, because 
they were ignorant of the ap- 
proaching threat; the men of the 
Alamo knew what was coming, 
could have escaped before the 
siege began, could have escaped 
after the siege began, but willed 
to stay and die. Consequently, his- 
tory has judged the Pearl Harbor 
defenders as sitting ducks, the 
Alamo defenders as wounded 
eagles; and the nation now pretty 
well makes a point of forgetting 
Pearl Harbor because it was a 
moment of embarrassment. 

But does it remember the Ala- 
mo as it should? 

For the fifth season Ramsey 
Yelvington’s verse-drama A Cloud 
of Witnesses has wrapped itself 
around that question. The result 
is a morality play, stated as such 
and faithful to the statement. The 
result is also extremely brilliant 
stage fare, which means of course 
—since it was made in Texas by 
Texans—that it regularly loses 
money. It closed its San Jose Mis- 
sion season this week about $2,000 
in the red, but it will be back in 
1962. 

The players, who are the ghosts 
of those at the Alamo. (plus the 
women of Gonzales), are consci- 
ously in touch with their audi- 
ence, explaining why they are 
there to re-enact the battle—to 
again exert “a general pressure” 
to the forward thrust they previ- 
ously exerted behind “the mam- 
moth Thing, Freedom” at the 
original battle—a general pres- 
sure, “something primitive, some- 
thing to which Man may respond, 
or not respond, at pleasure.” 


T IS, THEN, an effort to keep 

memory alive. One in the cast 
doesn’t think much of their 
chances. This is Satan, who ap- 
pears as the “loyal opposition” to 
tell the others: 

“What you apparently do not 
know is that the condition for 
which most of you died—the con- 
dition in which my Enemy puts 
such unaccountable store — free- 
dom, I believe you call it? is 
currently in a rather—shall we 
say—vulnerable position. It seems 
that today the term is become 
confused. The meaning is now 
everywhere debated. It is not 
clear-cut, as in your time. And 
your deed, your deaths, though 
generally revered, are ... . oh, 
something in a niche; something 
cloudy in a baroque picture frame. 
Great, of course; but so... . re- 
mote. People and times were so 
different then! 

(Satan enjoys this moment) 
“Oh, you have done a fair job of 
keeping your memory alive, with 
your general pressures. Politi- 


cians wouldn't’ miss speaking 
there. Various individuals and 
organizations regularly place 


wreaths there. Why, that inter- 
esting addition they made to the 
front of the Alamo chapel is one 
of the most readily identified fa- 
cades in the world!” (pauses, then 
ironically:) “Though of course it 
wasn’t there in your day. 

“Don’t you see? The place takes 
precedence over the ideal! The 
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‘City of Austin, 


place is a thousand times more 
photographed than the _ lesson 
learned! And you!—I will prove 
to you ere this evening is out that 
you are no more valid to this au- 
dience than jittering words on a 
theater marquee or a lurid sign 
by the highway or a sales pitch 
on Television! Modern man knows 
how to take heroes. He cuts them 
down to size—his own size. And 
this audience will diminish you!” 


“This allusion to “cutting down 
to size” might make it seem that 
playwright Yelvington would like 
to have the Alamo defenders re- 
membered as supermen, but this 
is not the case at all, for he spends 
the rest of the play carefully de- 
picting them as just plain un- 
washed, umgrammatical, lusty, 
quarrelsome men—that is, natural 
men—and yet with each contain- 
ing something within himself that 
allowed him, in this moment of 
pressure, to transcend his natural 
state and to do the unnatural, the 
unexpected, the unexplained (by 
the standards of natural man). 

As the ghost of Vicente Filisola, 
Italian mercenary general in the 
Mexican Army, tells the defend- 
ers: “But really now, what had 
you to gain by dying? What lose 
by—withdrawing? You could have 
fought another and more propiti- 
ous day—did not Houston do that 
very thing? To the mercenary 
soldier such fruitless dying was 
—frankly—mystifying.” 

But he concedes he was “im- 
pressed.” 


O THIS THE chorus of Texan 


ghosts responds: “At the foot 
of the cross of the crucified 
Christ 
There were those who were im- 
pressed. 
No more, no less. 
|, Impressed. 


my or 


''O be more! Be more!” ” 

Filisola could not be more be- 
cause he was unable to conceive 
of man as ever transcending his 
natural state. 


This pessimistic appraisal of 
the powers of man, Yelvington 
implies, is the worst sin of all, 


because it says that man has 
evolved as far as he can ever 
evolve, that he cannot, by the 


willed repetition of his excep- 
tional conduct (such as he showed 
at the Alamo), evolve to a higher 
“natural” state. It is the sin of 
conceding to extra-human Na- 
ture the only power to shape the 





Satan at the end, encouraging 
this fatalism, says: “All nations, 
all civilizations, rise and fall, are 
cyclical. Their going is inevitable. 
So why throw yourselves under 
an avalanche? This Law, this Ava- 
lanche, is Nature!” 

The unique achievement of Yel- 
vington’s Texans is that they 
threw themselves under the ava- 
lanche and, in a way, survived. 

When Bob Eckhardt, Houston's 
most literate state representative, 
saw A Cloud of Witnesses this 
summer, he said, “I don’t think 
Yelvington knows what a great 
thing he’s got here.” Whatever 
accuracy there is in that observa- 
tion, Eckhardt would certainly 
have been correct in saying most 
residents of the state don’t know 
what a thing Yelvington’s got. 


HIS IS NOT altogether a reflec- 
tion on the taste of theater- 
going Texans, for the drama is 
hardly advertised at all and it has 
never been given a road circuit 
introduction to the state. 

There is no sensible reason for 
not taking it on the road. The 
out-door theater at the San Jose 
Mission cost about $100,000 and 
was made with this play in mind, 
so of course the drama shows 





best in this setting. But James/|t 


west Texas State College, 
has handled the direction of this|o 


shows so much skill that one is 
convinced that he could turn out 
a memorable production in the|p 
Sweetwater High School cafeteria 


even keeps the TV Western-at- 
tuned audience in its seat 
throughout the first act of A 


act is long and almost entirely a 
think piece: talk, philosophy, rem- 
iniscing. Not a gun was fired, |} 
though Barton confessed later} 
that they did, as a concession to 
the audience, a couple of 
ago, fire off a gun in the 


years | t 


first 


any relevance,” he said, “so we} ‘ 
cut it out. It was as though we 
said, Better wake ‘em up, bang! 
okay let's get back to the talk 


Witnesses stays put, an estimated 
20,000 people come to see it each 
summer, many of them for the 
third and fourth time. 
tickets run up to $2.50 the com 
pany usually goes in the hole 


7 


ERTAINLY THERE is no trou 
ble arising from extravagance 

of salaries. The highest paid actor 
in the cast, a professional, 
only $60 a week, and the only 
way they keep him coming back 
is to let his wife act in the chorus 
at $35 a week. Since most of the 
actors come from out of 
the question arises, how do they 
get by on such pay? Answer: the 
drama-loving management at the 
White-Plaza Hotel, which puts 
them up in fine style at 
flophouse prices. The same price 
cut is made for meals. In fact 
the prices are so loW fWat" Bartin 
asked that they be kept 
When Barton talks about the 
almost-inevitable deficit, he} 


earns 


town 


special 


secret 








| 
speaks wistfully of perhaps get-|! 


Barton, drama director at South-| pl 
who! p 


play for the last three seasons, | of 
getting A Cloud of Witnesses de- 
clared 
or tne 


Why, his use of one subtle device | Mi 
and another is so clever that he/| dec 


Yelvington’s 
Cloud of Witnesses, and the first | sound like it 


Said maybe it 
act. “But it didn’t seem to have} 


im not as 


But even though A Cloud of} got into 


Though | spare 


ng the legislature to declare the 
official state historical 
lay and getting a state subsidy 
$10,000. He knows a sum 


isn't too likely; but 


lay the 


[, say 


that size 


the official state historical 
the other hand isn’t out 
question, for the San Jose 
sion theater has already been 
lared the state historical the- 


ay on 





a sketchy outline of 
drama makes it 
is lush with roman- 
actually it contains 
dose of cynicism. We 
Yelvington—a short fellow 
a British colonel’s mustache 
and the winning candor of a re- 
about it, and he 
was a result of 
Eugene 
and Strindberg “although 
cynical as O'Neill or 
as mad as Strindberg.” 


Aithough 


idealism, 
neaitny 
asked 
Lr 
ired pitchman 
ing influenced by 


Neill 


rty-eight-year-old Yelvington 


writing via a radio an- 
nouncer’s job. He ran, among 
other things, a farm program. 


This job allowed him plenty of 
so he took to writing 
stories and even sold two— 
to Charm Magazine, but he 


remember who bought the 


time 


short 


His sales came after World War 
two stories being among 
“but not to my satis- 
anybody else’s, really, 
started writing plays. I 
thought I might as well.” He has 
12 plays, all but three 
produced. A Cloud of Wit- 
“eight or nine 
and I almost make a 
The rest of his 
yme comes from such sources 
Rockefeller Foundation 
or from hiring out 
S dramatist -in-residence — al- 
though the schools don't’ try ‘to 
residency—at such 
Baylor. This year he is 
State at San 
B.S. 


he wrote 


tion or 


written 
being 
nesses was written 
years ago, 


ving from it.” 


is tne 


ne grant) 


enforce the 
places as 
at Southwest 


Marcos 





LEGALS 


BY Eepegcasses: 
TE OF TEX 


oes 
THE S$ 


‘Marie Myrow, Defendants, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbe 
cause: 1 


by commanded to appear before 
the 53rd District Court of Travis | Within 


courthouse of said county in the | Served 
Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.M. 


piration of 42 days from the date 


Issued 
hand and the seal of said Court 
oe Ure 10 chek A.M of| at office in the City of Austin, 


neys fees as stipulated 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
of the first Monday after the ex-| Travis County, Texas. 


and equitable 


— and 


is not within 90 days 


served 
90 days after date of its 


and given under my 


in said| aforesaid minor child, and fur- 
b ther prays for relief, general and|day of Aug., 1961, and 
Plaintiff prays for relief general | s 
-_ special, legal 
and for costs of suit. 

has Earnest Myrow ‘and wie, All of which more fully appears|on file in this 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 


You ( f h reference is here made 
re- 
ou (and each of you) are he if thin eitetion 


pecial; 

All of which more fully appears 

from Plaintiff's Original Petition | judgment in favor of plaintiff and 

decree - of 

reference is here made for all in-| divorce dissolving the bonds of 
purposes matrimony heretofore and now 

f this citation 


y issuance, it shall be returned un- 
issuance, it shall be returned un-/| served. 
County, Texas, to be held at the WITNESS, 0. 
Clerk of the District Courts of|arating and 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the list day of September, 


of which said suit is as f 
office, and which | against defendant for 


‘is not served existing between said 
after date of its|plaintiff alleges that de 


of plaintiff 
with the intention of fi 
living 
of 


T. MARTIN, JR., 


plaintiff, and aband 








Being an action and prayer for 





eed and abandoned the bed and 


apar 





tiff alleges that no children were 
born of this marriage and n 


filed in said Court on the 22nd | special 
the nature | 


All of which more 
from Plaintiff's poe a os Petition 
on file in this office, and to which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my a8 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
15th day of August, 1961. 


oliows 


arties 
fendant 









nai O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
: Clerk of the District Courts, 








this the ist day of September, | 1961. munity property was acquired 
1961, and anewer the petition of | 961 O. T. MARTIN, JR. plaintiff prays for judgment of|  By"O" t MARTIN. JR. 
laintiff in Cause Number O. T. MARTIN, JR. Clerk of the District Courts,!divorce from defendant, and for y Ass: ° 
n which MARY BELL AGNOR Clerk of the District Courts, b aay County, Texas. further relief, general and spe i Satan o 
is Plaintiff and EARNEST Travis County, Texas. By: A. E. JONES, Deputy. _| cial; CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
ROW and wife, MARIE MYROW BY: O. T. MARTIN, JR. a Ail of which more fully appears | oie STATE OF TEXAS 
ere Defendants, filed in said —_————_ te eng No. 1639 from Plaintiff's Original Petition p 
Court on the 18th day of August,| CITATION BY PUBLICATION Company No. 06-85240 on file in this office, and TO Ethel Thieme Chadwick De- 
1961, and the nature of which said| THE STATE OF TEXAS STATE BOARD OF INSURANCE | reference |s here made { fenflent, in the Rereinatuee eiyled 
suit is as follows: TO Robert Edward Becker De- es Y is Stee ond purpeses a ay 
ul 1, s citation is not served) ou are y 
ing an action and prayer for | fendant, in the hereinafter styled y appear before the 126th oe is 


judgment 
and against Defendants, jointly 
and severally, for $2,572.55, with 
interest from 
gust, 1961, and for foreciosure of 
a vendor's lien =. the hereinafter | county 
described pro Travis 

Plaintiff ae. that on July 
27, 1953, defendants executed and 


appear 


[promissory note dated July 27, | hereof; 


1953, and on the same date plain- 


fendants a deed of conveyance to! answer 
the following described tract of | Cause 
land, to-wit: 


BEGINNING at a stake for cor-|ert Edward B st 
filed in said Court on the list day A hearing will be hed wen ime 


ner in the East line of said 4.24 


acre tract of land, which begin-| of September, 1961, and 


in favor of Plaintiff|and numbered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 


the 15th day of Au-| Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 


fore 10 o’cloc 
Monday after the expiration of 


42 d f t 
delivered to palintiff one certain jays = og bg dd ys dike teak cece aie, 


WM. A. HARRISON 


fore, 10 o’ . M. 
> oe SS Commissioner of Insurance 


tiff executed and delivered to de-| the 16th day of October, 1961, and 


before the 126th District | CERT 


MONT, has in 


in the City of Austin, plied with the 


County, Texas, at or be- 
k A. M. of the first 


of Monday 


= Tne | of plaintiff in 
whic 


Becker is defendant, 


the na- 


ning corner is S$ 36 deg 40’E a dis-| ture of which said suit is as fol-|®PPlication of 


00 feet from the N.E. | lows: 


acre tract of 


tance of 11 
corner of said 4.24 
land; 


deg 40°E along the against 


ne 
said 4.24 acre tract of land a dis-| divorce dissolving the bonds of 
tance of 250 feet to stake for cor-| matrimony heretofore and now 
deg 40’°W a/existing between 


ner; THENCE N 61 
distance of 120 feet to stake for 
corner in the East line of a public | fo 

known as Maxwell Lane; 
THENCE N 36 


deg 
the East line of Maxwell Lane| kind, harsh and tyrannical con- 
250 feet to stake for corner, being | duct from defendant toward plain- 
the N W corner of the tract of | tiff; plaintiff alleges that defend- 
ant was guilty of excesses, cruel 
treatment and outrages toward 
plaintiff of such a nature as to 


land herein sold and conveyed; 


and THE S 61 deg 40 
distance of 120 feet to the place 
of beginning, together with all 
improvements thereon; 
the same property sold 
veyed to Earnest Myrow and wife, 
‘Marie Myrow, by Mary Bell Ag- 
nor by deed of date Ju’ 
of record in the Deed rds of | control 
Travis County, Texas, to which 
reference is hereby made. 


render 


and con-| one 


for which a vendor's lien was re- = Le p> for suport and main- 


tained to secure payment of said 
note and 
, Plaintiff further A. = 
he 
ee of a note and that on 





August 15, 1961, oes, was a - or defendant be ordered to pay 


Being an action and prayer for 
THENCE continuing S 36 | judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
i of lecree of 


on April 13, 1955, on account of 


and being | supportable; Plaintiff alleges that 
lid, Mary 


TO 
March 20, 1955, was born of this|fend 
marriage, and plaineitt asks the|end numbered ca’ 
27, ty Court to award Y 


asks the Court to order the 
fendant to contribute a reason-|to be 


tft "anes that no community 
property was acquired during this 
marriage; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant,|that is to say, 
o'clock A. M. of “Monday the Sth/ity property was 


defendant for 


said parties; | at 9 o'clock, 





40°;W along|the acts of cruel treatment, un- —— of the State Board of/at or before, 


nsurance. 


their livi together in- 


Helen, born 


relation to insurance. 
Given under my hand and seal 
of office at Austin, Texas, the 


h|TO: THE TRUE OWNERS OF 
Betty Pan is Plaintiff and Rob- 


& 
A 
saa 
Zz 


Liquidator for the State Board of 
Insurance in cause No. 123,466 en-|bhy commanded to 
titled, In Re: Receivership Estate |the 126th District Court o 

in the|County, Texas, to be held at the 
126th Judicial District Courtroom | courthouse of said county | h 
in Austin, Travis County, Texas,|City of Austin, Travis 
A. M., on the 21st | Texas, at or before 10 o'c! 
Plaintiff alleges that she was|ay of September, 1961, for the/of the first Monday after 
reed to from dant | Purpose of dec’ 


of Texas Underwriters, 


Jaring such funds 


C. H. LANGDEAU, 
Liquidator for the _ 


Pursuant to Article 21.29 of the | within 90 days after date 
Texas Insurance Code, I HEREBY | issuance, it shall be retur 
IF¢ THAT 

TUAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, MONTPELIER, VER-/Clerk of the District Co 


UNION MU-| served. 


WITNESS, O. T. MART 


all respects com-| Travis County, Texas 
laws of Texas in 


in the City of Austin 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 


Clerk of the District 
Travis County, Texa 


CITATION BY PUBLIC 


UNCLAIMED FU I 
THE RECEIVERSHIP ESTATE THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO William Frank Gra 
fendant, in the hereinafte 
and numbered cause 

You (and each of you) 
appear 


Langdeau, 


10 o'clock 
Monday the 2nd day of 
and answer the pet 


Plaintiff and Willie 
Graves is defendant, file 
Court on the 26th day 
1961, and the nature of wh 








her custody and 


of said minor child; Plain- | Travis n' 
10 o'clock A. 





ance of principal and 


in the sum of $2,338.69. Plaint mitt support and maintenance until | the 
further alleges that defendants/|said minor, Mary Helen, reaches | N 








additional sum of attor- award 


are indebted to plaintiff in the/| the age 
$233.86 


amount for child | day 





of 18 years, that the Court/R. Baskin is 


plaintiff custody of the|Gertrude Baskin is 


J 


Piaintift and Betty | Howell 
fees and for relief general 


inafter styled Being an action and pre 


judgment in favor of Plain 


ou are tt ag commanded to against Defendant for dec 
of said minor child, and epecet before the 98th District | divorce dissolving the be 
{. Travis County, Texas,|matrimony heretofore 

at the courthouse of | existing 
said a in the City of Austin, 
County, Texas, at or before|on the part of defendant 


between said 
Plaintiff alleges cruel 


of the first Mon-j|a nature as to render th 


day after the ae of 42 days|ther living together as hu 
from the date of 


Beg hereof; |and wife insupportable 

or before, 10/| further alleges that no 
acqui 
and answer | Plaintiff and Defendant 


of October, 
ition of plaintite in Cause/|their marriage and pray 


hich James| restoration of her name of 
Hubbard, for 





defendant, 


Issued and given under rm 
and the seal of said Court a 





d day of August, 1961 


By A. E. JONES, Deputy 








iration of 42 days from t! 
to be abandoned and to be the a issuance hereof: that 


State 2 of 5 plaintiff in Cause Number 1 
Boa i hich Evel Howell 
of the State of Texas. Plaintif eer Wiltie 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
"| the herel Baskin, De-/ suit is as follows 








Plaintiff 
commun- 
red by 





Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
IN, JR.,| county in the City of Austin, 

ts of Travis County, Texas, at or before 

10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
i day after the expiration of 42 days 
e | from the date of issuance he 
the | that is to say, at or before, 16 
o'clock A. M. of Mon I Bth 
dey of September, 1961, and an- 
swer the petites of plaintiff in 
s Cause Num in which 
Charles Chadwick is = + = 
Ethel Thieme wick 
fendant, filed in sald Court = 
the llth day of Sngue, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said 
plaintiff alleges that de’ dant 
. vw |left plaintiff in 1936, and that 
ex-| plaintiff has not cohabited with 

defendant for 2 years and that 

> say, | Plaintiff has not seen nor heard 

from defendant since 1936; Plain- 

tiff alleges that no children were 

born of a" and no 

community rty was ac 

is | quired; plaintiff om for judg- 

sk | ment of divorce from defendant 

q and for such and other relief that 
the Court rf deem; 

All of which more 
from Plaintiff's pees Bh or 
on Mle in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 


ned uf- 


ATION 


r styled 








th 





Ictod 


ti of 





yer for 
tiff and 
ree of | imtents and purposes; 

ds of| If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNBSS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 11th 
day of August, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JO) ‘ 





of such 
eir fur 


soand 





Ev elyn 





Flights and Printings 





LBJ, Patronage, and ‘64 


Corpus Christi Caller, com- 

menting on the Texas Re- 
publicans’ full-scale efforts to 
draw conservative Democrats into 
the GOP fold: “Hard-shell Demo- 
crats cannot summon up the en- 
ergy to compete for the allegiance 
of conservatives who loved Ei- 
senhower in '52 and ‘56 and Nixon 
in "60. They consider them unre- 
constructed Democrats, not worth 
saving, and much better off in the 
Republican camp. What Demo- 
crats are concerned about, how- 


ever, is the possibility of mass 


Political I ntelligence 


conversion of hitherto loyal but 
conservative Democrats.” Is 1962 
to witness a conservative tide in 
Texas, the Caller asks. “So far,” 
it concludes, “there is nothing to 
indicate a true, two-party flower- 
ing will occur in 1962. It could 
occur in 1964, if conservatives 
find they are losing control of 
the state Democratic Party and 
the instinct self-preservation 
persuades them to join the Re- 
publican Party.” Raymond 
Brooks, Austin American colum- 
nist, says Democrats “will be 
forced to shift the impact of their 
campaign effort in 1962." In the 
past, he argues, candidates had 
to go ail out for the support of the 
liberals. “Now they're going to 
have to compete for the right- 
oriented fence-jumpers.” ... Thad 
Hutcheson, the Houston Republi- 
can, may be a candidate for con- 
gressman-at-large next year. 








of 


vd Allen Duckworth, political 

editor of the Dallas News, 
followed up a column defending 
Vice-President Johnson's position 
against Texas liberal Democrats 
on patronage by publishing three 
days later a lengthy rebuttal 
from Jean Lee of Austin. Duck- 
worth described Mrs. Lee's state- 
ment as “an excellent reflection 
of liberal thoughts.” Mrs. Lee's 
letter said, in part: “It is obvious 
that Lyndon, as he is now mov- 
ing, is about to skewer himself 
on his own spear. Through his 
high post he may well continue 
to block the appointment of loyal 
and able Democrats, such as Jim 
Sewell, Tom Moore, Judge Sarah 
Hughes, and others. But his suc- 
cess will be his defeat. The Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket cannot carry 
Texas in 1964 without hard work 
by that hardcore of Texans who 
have always been Democrats. 
When Mr. Duckworth lists things 
‘Johnson hasn't forgotten,’ he 
might do the vice-president a 
great service to also list these 
points which Johnson had better 
not forget.” 





Listen to Ralph 


Sirs: Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
has made good all his campaign 
promises to the people of Texas. 
While it appears that he is in 
something of a difficult and 
unique position so far as getting 
loyal Democrats appointed to the 
federal jobs, his legislative rec- 
ord alone is all the thanks the 
little man needs for his support 
of him. Our senior senator's vot- 
ing record is the best we have 
ever had by any senator from 
Texas. 

While Pres. Kennedy is looking 
for people to fill the important 
federal jobs, he would do well to 
listen to Sen. Yarborough, the 
true leader of the Democratic 
Party in Texas, rather than some 
other people. 

Mrs. Aline Shivers, Route 1, 
Box 74, Smithfield, Texas. 
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vd The ultra-conservative fac- 

tion of the Harris County 
Democrats, in an effort to regain 
control of the party which it lost 
nine years ago, has decided to 
back attorney Joel B. Coolidge to 
fill the vacancy in the county 
chairmanship. Cyril Smith, a mod- 
erate with liberal support, is now 
the favorite to succeed U.S. At- 
torney Woodrow Seals. 


Alamo Messenger, official 

newspaper of the San An- 
tonio diocese, examined Pope 
John’s Mater et Magistra on so- 
cial-economic problems and espe- 
cially criticized William Buckley 
dr.’s National Review as part of 
“the great tragedy of smart alecs 
who are criticizing what (Pope 
John) says ... Without apology, 
Pope John reached into hitherto 
unplumbed depths,” the paper 
said, “to give Catholics a moral 
guide in the bitter social-economic 
problems which threaten to drown 
the world in nuclear annihilation. 
... The world is too big, its prob- 
lems too complex, and its people 
too close together to ignore the 
problems they all have in com- 
mon.” 


Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, 

all-but-announced candidate 
for governor, attacked Gov. Price 
Daniel's proposal to provide for 
inclusion of banks in the escheat 
bill in the forthcoming special 
session. He said it would be dan- 
gerous to the success of both 
loan shark regulation and the 
escheat bill to let them go before 


an 





the legislature at the same time. 
“Abandoned property should oc 
treated as capital,” Wilson com- 
plained, “—something to save and 
conserve and guard rather than 
as something to spend from day 
to day ... The banks do not de- 
serve the harassing name-calling 
(ihey) have received from the 
gcvernor.” The attorney genera! 
said Daniel should give loan shark 
control a priority. 
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A group of liberals in the 

Texas House, the Observer 
has learned, swapped their sup- 
port of the run-off bill for con- 
gressional races in return for a 
firm commitment from Gov. Dan- 
jel that he would call another spe- 
cial session before January 1 and 
that he would include in the ses- 
sion’s call legislation to correct 
and make constitutional the Eck- 
hardt pipeline tax. 


Many Texas liberals are 
giving Cong. Jim Wright a 


closer-than-ever look for the gov- 





ernor’s race in '62, but are await- 
ing some word from Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough. Wright, who is trav- 
eling around the state in dead 
earnest these days, has not con- 
ferred with the senior senator on 
the gubernatorial race Don 
Yarborough, the Houston liberal 
who challenged Ben Ramsey for 
lieutenant governor in 1960, is 
postponing an announcement for 
the same position. He is also con- 
sidering a bid for governor ... 
Sen. A. M. Aikin of Paris told the 
AP he might run for lieutenant 
governor. Sen. Preston Smith of 
Lubbock said he was “definitely 
interested” if “conditions are such 


rthat it would be advisable.” 


Votes in the Senate: On the 

Hickenlooper amendment 
(rejected 59-32) to reduce from 
$40 million to $25 million the 
Peace Corps appropriations, Tow- 
er voted for, Yarborough against. 
On the Mansfield-Dirksen amend- 
ment, adopted 70-19, to extend the 
civil rights commission two years, 
Tower voted for, Yarborough was 
listed as not voting. 


od Maury Maverick Jr. of San 

Antonio joined the outcry 
against the Jaycee-Fourth Army 
Seminar (Obs., Sept. 1). He said 
objections to the army participa- 
the project by County 
Cmsr. Albert Pena have been 
“misunderstood in some quarters. 
Mr. Pena does not object 
to the military being a part of a 
usual, normal, and impartial dem- 
onstration of affection and loyal- 
country. But this is 
from having 


tion in 


ty to our 
something different 
speakers who are connected with 
the John Birch Society, although 
as attorney for the American 
Civil Liberties Union I say these 





folks have equal civil rights too. 
It is simply a matter of taste.” 


When Sam Wood, Austin 

American columnist, . criti- 
cized Rep. Bob Eckhardt of Hous- 
ton for getting up a folder ex- 
plaining why he opposed the sales 
tax on his contingent expense 
fund, a mild controversy arose 
between Eckhardt and Rep. Wens- 
ley Roberts of Lamesa. Eckhardt 
suggested that if Wood is inter- 
ested in saving taxes, he should 
look at the flight logs of three 
Department of Public Safety 
planes, which showed that be- 
tween October, 1959, and August, 
1960, an airplane and pilot were 
assigned Roberts at his request 
eleven times to transport him be- 
tween his home and Austin. Dur- 
ing this time Roberts was chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Saving Taxes. On one flight Rob- 
erts and Joe James, lobbyist for 
West Texas Utility Co., were list- 
ed aS passengers. Commented 
Bill Gardner of the Houston Post: 
“For a man who was studying 
ways of saving tax money, Rob- 
erts did a lot of flying in a state 
airplane at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense.” He concluded: “Whether 
Eckhardt Roberts out 
ahead is hard to say. Our guess 
is that the public is going to take 
a very dim view of both the free 
printing and the free flying.” 


or came 


iw Marshall Formby of Plain- 
view, former state highway 
commissioner and now an attor- 
ney and radio station owner, will 
announce governor De- 
cember or January, the Observer 
has learned. Mrs. J. W. Walker, 
co-chairman of the Democratic 
Party in Hale County, is sending 
out letters on Formby’s behalf. 


for in 





REMEMBER HOW GREAT 
CIGARETTES USED T0 TASTE? 
LUCKIES STILL DO 


They're so round, so firm, so fully 
packed-so free and easy on the draw. 
They're fully packed with fine tobacco. 

They're firmer than any other regular 








cigarette. And Luckies smoke longer. 


THAT’S WHY THEY TASTE SO GREAT. 
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